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AVIATION AND URBAN LAND 


Development of the automobile industry precip- 
itated an upheaval in the use of urban land and 
in the general arrangement of cities by spreading 
the distance between home and work. Will the 
development of aviation, pushed years ahead during 
war time, bring about another great wave of dis- 
organization and thinning out of urban centers? 
A fairly definite answer to this has been suggested 
by Congressman Carl Hinshaw, of the air-minded 
State of California, a member of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House to Investigate Air Accidents, 
a student, author, and recognized authority in the 
field of aviation. 


In an address to the recent Realtors War Con 
ference at Cleveland, Congressman Hinshaw de- 
clared that “aviation will never provide cheapei 
transportation than can be provided by surface 
methods . . . To suburbanites it will mean little 
as a commuting vehicle for some unknown tinie 


to come.” Thus the Congressman is in agreement 
with Captain Gill Robb Wilson, President of the 
National Aeronautic Association, who has stated 
that it is unlikely that any considerable segment 
of the urban population will commute from home 
to work by air. 


But what about the helicopter, so much in 
evidence in the dream cities that serve as back- 
grounds for advertisements in the popular maga- 
zines? “The people have been led to believe,” said 
Congressman Hinshaw, “that shortly after this war 
is over there are going to be two helicopters in 
every garage. The rotor of an helicopter built 
to carry five passengers will have about a 35-foot 
diameter. ‘That means at least a 40-foot square 
of garage space for each of them. If the blades 
are to fold up or fan together which, mechanically, 
is exceedingly unlikely, then less space will be used 
but more time will be consumed in preparing for 
flight.” 
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The post-war helicopter, he states, will require 
an engine of about 450- horsepower, will consume 
about eighteen gallons of gasoline per hour, and 
will do about five miles on a gallon of high test 
gas. 


There are other drawbacks, he points out. “No 
person could be certified to fly an helicopter 
unless he or she were able to fly it without the 
automatic pilot, as something might go wrong with 
the mechanism that would require manual control. 
To fly an helicopter manually almost takes an acro- 
bat, as it is unstable in all six directions; i.e., u 
and down, forward and backward, and to eac 
side.” 


Congressman Hinshaw is not giving us a new 
version of “The consarned thing will never take 
the place of the horse.” He does seriously caution 
against planning for the abandonment of the family 
car. “It will be some time,” he predicts, “before 
the price will come down even to the Rolls Royce 
class for a five-passenger helicopter.” 


Aviation’s principal effect upon cities in the post- 
war years will be derived, he believes, from a new 
concept of the air as a navigable medium, with 
sovereign jurisdiction in air space vested in the 
United States. This idea is embodied in a Bill 
to Amend the Civil Aeronautics Act (H. R. 3420) 
now pending in Congress. Its declaration that the 
Federal Government should exercise “complete and 
exclusive national sovereignty in the air space above 
the United States” is regarded as the Magna Carta 
of the air by Congressman Hinshaw, a strong de- 
fender of State’s rights. “Without it,” he declares, 
“air transport and private flying will one day be 
hamstrung, drawn and quartered into 48 separate 
parts by 48 State regulatory bodies.” 


The proposed amendment to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 provides for Federal, State, and 
local cooperation in the establishment of “air 
safety zones” in which special land use and building 
height regulations would be enforced in the inter- 
ests of safety to air transport. The Bill would also 
provide a means for condemnation of rights in air 
space so that the building of obstructions to air 
navigation in the safety zones could be prevented 
and for full compensation for removal of existing 
structures. 


Those concerned in airport planning will be in- 
terested in Congressman Hinshaw’s general stand- 
ards: ““The prime requisite of a good airport is 

freedom from hazard to air navigation. It 
should be located on high, well-drained ground 
with no obstruction extending above certain fixed 
elevations for several miles around, and with free 
glide paths leading into the runways. It should be 
away from smoke sources and in the spot that is 
most free of ground fog. It should be connected 
to its metropolitan area by good, fast surface trans- 
portation. Close proximity to industry, other than 
the air frame industry, or to residential sections 
is of no net benefit to either party.’ 


Fonill Annual Meeting 
THE URBAN LAND INSTITUTE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mayflower Hotel January 19, 1944 
REGISTRATION—10:00 A.M.—Chinese Room 


OPENING OF SEssION by Hugh Potter, Houston, 
President of the Institute 


Annual Business Session 


Election of Trustees 
Formulation of 1944 Program: 
The Institute City Survey Service 


Development of Survey Programs to 
be carried out by local groups 


Community Builders Conference 
Publications 
Other Activities 

Neighborhood Development Proposal 
(To be begun at the morning session 


if time permits and carried over into 
the afternoon session.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION—2:00 P.M.—Chinese Room 


Discussion of the Wagner Bill (S. 
1163) and suggested amendments. 
An alternate proposal not involving 
the use of Federal Credit will be pro- 
posed for discussion. 


All members of the Institute are urged to 
attend this meeting to assist in shaping the 
Institute’s program for the coming year. 


If you expect to attend the meeting, your 
early advice to that effect will be of great 
assistance to the Institute in making its 
arrangements. 


So see, 
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Rebuilding of obsolete urban areas by private 
enterprise is not wholly a matter of projecting plans 
into the post-war future. Those private undertak- 
ings which have cleared 
out deteriorated areas for 
the erection of high den- 
sity apartment buildings 
are fairly well known. 
The Village Green, a gar- 
den apartment develop- 
ment built within Orange, 
New Jersey, on a_ site 
which was formerly cov- 
ered by obsolete build- 
ings, is a distinctly differ- 
ent type of redevelop- 
ment — characterized by 
low population density, 
roominess, and pleasing 
informality of arrange- 
ment, distinctive architec- 
ture, and expression of 
local tradition. 





HARRY A. TAYLOR 


‘The community was planned and built by. Harry 
A. Taylor, President of Frank H. T aylor & Son, 
Inc., East Orange, New Jersey; a former vice- presl- 
dent of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, and past president of the Institute of Real 
Estate Management. Fully recognizing the over- 
whelming public demand for neighborhood  spa- 
clousness, even in areas of multiple family struc- 
tures, and for more conveniences and comlorts, 
The Village Green was conceived to meet this 
market. 


This area, 300 by 800 feet, centrally located and 
on a main thoroughfare (formerly the Indian ‘Trail 
between New York and Easton, Pennsylvania) Was 
formerly known as the Tilney Estate. At the time 
the property was acquired for its present purpose, 
it was the site of a deteriorated mansion = othe: 
obsolete buildings. Originally, however, or befor« 
ownership by the Tilneys, this was the catia ol 
the Hudnut homestead which, incident: ally, was the 





BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF THE VILLAGE GREEN 





THE VILLAGE GREEN—A PRIVATE REDEVELOPMENT 


only home this perfume family ever owned in this 
country, 
Reflec ls Colonial Flavor 

From a thirty-eight foot grade from the front of 
the property to the rear, has been developed a series 
of graceful terraces circumvented by winding red 
brick walks. Planned as a garden apartment and 
built around the local Colonial legend of the Dis- 
patch Rider as the controlling theme, The Village 
Green appropriately carried out architecturally, in 
a charming and picturesque fashion, much of the 
historical legend of this particular section of the 
country. Each individual apartment emphasizes 
some phase of the revolutionary period. 

In all, ninety apartments are included in the 
project ranging from two and one-half to five rooms 
each in addition to two duplex units in the Mt. 
Vernon home which occupies the most prominent 
and central position in the entire development. A 
careful preservation of early-day landscaping of trees 
and shrubbery is a striking phase of this develop- 
ment. Rents per month per room, frozen by OPA 
in 1939, range from $18.50 upwards. 

































































COLONIAL THEME IN MODERN APARTMENTS 


Harry Taylor began to plan The Village Green 
in 1936 and completed construction in 1940. The 
community reflects Mr. Taylor's personal study and 
investigation of numerous American communities 
that are rich in pre-Revolutionary tradition and 
architectural expression, In discussing the work, 
he points out that, prior to the creation of The 
Village Green, its surroundings had become seri- 
ously blighted, but that the old conglomeration of 
poor housing and run-down business property has 
since been replaced by a modern shopping center. 

“The garden apartment type of development,” 
Mr. ‘Tavlor said, “is the best answer to the normal 
desire of urban renters for dwellings in spacious 
and distinctive surroundings. ‘The private commu- 
nity builder can do a successful job in this field 
by giving the public the amenities and niceties of 
community arrangement with individuality of 


design and thereby attract tenants, and these ten- 
ants will invariably respond to better housing in 
more attractive surroundings.” 


A Kingdom All Your Own 
Another unique Taylor housing development on 
a country estate scale is Meadowbrook Village lo- 
cated in Plainfield, New Jersey, just thirty- five min- 


WHERE ONCE OLD HOUSES STOOD 


utes from New York City. Meadowbrook offers 
many features of a magnificent estate and without 
the expense and responsibility. 


Here thirty-one acres with trout stream, swim 
ming pool, conservatory and beautiful landscaping 
is the setting for three hundred units of from two 
and one-half to five rooms, each with an average 
rental of $16.50 per room per month. There are no 
inside or court apartments and every window frames 
a vista of inspiring beauty. The same careful outside 
planning also guarantees protection from traffic for 
the 120 Meadowbrook Village children with no 
grade or arterial crossings getween home and school. 


Community builders, now preparing for the re 
sumption of civilian construction with the lifting 
of wartime restrictions, are planning to bring home 
ownership within the reach of millions for whom 
it has been unobtainable in the past. However, 
improved building methods, more favorable financ- 
ing, reduced costs, and superior marketing of 
houses can not be expected to eliminate entirely 
the rental demand for attractive, distinctive, and 
livable dwellings. Mr. ‘Taylor’s successful experi- 
ence in this undertaking, he advises us, convinces 
him of the attractiveness and practicability of 
continuing this type of community building in the 
post-war era, 


N.Y. COURT UPHOLDS CONDEMNATION 
FOR PRIVATE REDEVELOPMENT 


The New York Court of Appeals, by a vote of 
4 to 2, upheld the constitutionality of an act author- 
izing the condemnation of a blighted area for re- 
development by a private corporation, in a case 
involving Stuyvesant Town, the projected rede- 
velopment which the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company proposes to undertake on the Lower East 
Side of Manhattan at a cost of $40,000,000. 


This provided the first test of the Hampton- 
Mitchell amendments to the New York Urban Re- 
development Corporation Law enacted early this 
vear to encourage the rebuilding of worn out city 
areas by insurance companies and savings banks 
(see March 1943 Bulletin). The act had been at- 
tacked by civic associations including the Citizens 
Housing Council, the United Neighborhood Houses, 
and the Citizens Union on the ground that it grants 
the power of condemnation to a private corporation 
not regulated by law as to rents, finances, profits, 
dividends, and disposition of the property. 


Che majority opinion of the Court stated that 
“if on the completion of the project the public 
good is enhanced, it does not matter that private 
interests may be benefitted.” It points out that 
under the terms of the act, grants of power “to 
provide for low rent housing or for clearance and 
rehabilitation of substandard areas are ‘public pur- 
Edmund H. Lewis, who wrote the 
majority opinion, stated that there is no sound basis 
for the objection that the property would not be 
used for a public purpose; and that there is no 
requirement that the redevelopment must be regu- 
lated by law as to rents, profits, dividends, and 
disposition of the property. 


poses.” ”” Judge 


There is further litigation ahead for the apart- 
ment town for 30,000 persons, planned for con- 
struction in the immediate post-war period. Now 
pending in the Supreme Court is a suit which seeks 
to abrogate the contract between the City and the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company on_ the 
ground that it was adopted by only eleven votes of 
the Board of Estimate whereas twelve votes are 
required when the City cedes title to streets. Also 
pending is a suit which charges that the contract 
is illegal, unjust, and inequitable in that it would 
not permit Negroes to live in the development. 
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